CON 

i o COKVE'RSE. v. n. [ converfer , Fr. converfor , Latin.] 

1. 1 o cohabit with; to hold iutercourfe with 5 to be a com- 
panion to : followed by with. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they converge 
with afford greater or lefs variety. Locke . 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
converfed, in luch particulars as were juft, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. Aadif Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
1 o feek the diftant hills, and there com) erf e 
//- ith nature. Thomfon s Summer , /. 1 30. 

2. Fo be acquainted with ; to be familiar to. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrelpeCtive boys : none are for me, 

That look into me with confiderate eyes Shake/. Rich. III. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converfe with Adam. Id i It on’s Paradife LoJl , h. v. /. 230. 

Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fifh with fowl. 

So well converfe. Mi ton s Paradife LoJl , b. viii. /. 396. 

4. 1 o difeourfe familiarly upon any fubjecl : with on before the thing. 

W e had converfed fo often on that fuhject, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaf! remaining difficulty. Dryden s Duf ej'noy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verfed with a man ? If it were a hufband, fays file, the next 
day; if a ftranger, never. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Co n v Elis e . n.J. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fy liable, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both: 
the firft is more analogical ] 

1. Converfation ; manner of difeourfing in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fyftem fit, 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Sivift, 

Gen’rous converfe ; a foul exempt from pride. 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope’sEJf. on Crit. 

Form’d by thy converfe , happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope’s EJJ. on Man. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reflrial converfe ; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville's ApoL 

By luch a free converfe with perfons of different feCts, we 
{hall find that there are perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the converfe of 

another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firff propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two Tides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe Tides are alfo equal : the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the lides oppofite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

Conversely, adv. [from converfe.] With change of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

ConveRsjon. n.f [ converjio , Latin.] 

1. Change from one ftate into another ; trail fmutation. 

Artificial converfton of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and convcrftons of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward’s Natural Hifory. 

The converfton of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Change from rebrobation to grace, from a bad to a holy life. 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They palled through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
converfton of the Gentiles. A As xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument ; as, no virtue is 

vice ; no vice is virtue. Chamber s. 

5. Conversion of Equations , in algebra, is the reducing of a 
fractional equation into an integral one. 

ConveRsive. adj . [from conv.rje.] Convertible; fociablc. 

To CONVERT, v. a. [convert Oj Latin.] 

i,. To change into another fubftance ; to tranfmute. 

IF the whole atmofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the eaith. Burnt t. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3. 'Fo turn from a bad to a good life. . 

He which converted the Tinner from the err our of his way, 

.{hall fave a foul from death, and (hall hide a multitude of 11ns. 

"■fa. v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgreflbrs thy ways, and f ir T er s 
be converted ' unto thee. Pfn. 1 3 * 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will calify into dlearicity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. li. c. 1. 

c. To apply to any ufe ; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the fea {hall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles {hall come unto thee. If 5. 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honeft man; for hi cor 
verted the prizes to his own life. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. ^Io change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fubjecl of the firft becomes the predicate of the fccond. 

1 he papifts cannot abide this propofition converted: all fin 
is a tranfgreffion of the law ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is Tin. rhe apoftle therefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is Tin ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrighteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hale 

Io ConveRt. v.n. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

T hat fear, to hate. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

Co'nvert. n.f [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

"Fhe Jefuits did not perfuade the converts to lay afide the ufe 
of images. Stillingfeet’s Defence of Difeourfe on Rom. Idol. 

When Platon ifm prevailed, the converts to Chrifiianity of 
that fchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 

fo P T h y- Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chrifiianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers, Sermon ix. 
ConveRter. n.f. [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

Convertibi'lity. n.f [from convertible.] The quality of 
being poffihle to be converted. 

Convertible, adj. [from convert.] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus ; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alealefeent, conceptible 
and convertible into a corrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

'I hough it be not the real effience of any fubftance, it is 
the fpecifick effience, to which our name belongs, and is con - 
vertible with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themfelvesProteftants, look upon ourwor- 
fhip to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swift. 

ConveRtibly. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud ; nor, convertibly , any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South’s Sermons. 

CoRvertite. n.f [rmferfr, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 

Since you are a gentle convertite , 

My tongue {hall hu£h again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. John . 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold. 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

CONVEX, adj. [convexus, Latin.] Rifing in a circular form; 
oppofite to concave. 

it is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever dull or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water from its convex face ? Blackm. Creation. 

Co'nvex. n.f A convex body; a body fwelling externally into 
a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From Eaft to Weft burns through th* ethereal frame, 

And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. Tickcl. 

Convened, particip. adj. [from convex. ] Formed convex; 
protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they are ftraight ; nor have they 
their fpine convexed, or more confiderably embowed than 
either {harks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 2. 

Conve'xedly. adv. [from convexed ] I11 a convex form. 

They be drawn convexedly crooked in one piece ; yet the 
dolphin, that carricth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine deprefied. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 2. 

Con veRity. n.f [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex glaffies fupply the defeCt of plumpnefs in the eye, 
and, by increafing the refra&ion, make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene diftinCtly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton’s Oft. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defery even opake and 
little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do us little fer- 
vice ; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, 
or in the largeft and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 

earth. Bentley • 

ConveRly. adv. [from convex.] In a convex form, 

Almoft all, both blunt and {harp, are convexly conical, i.e. 
they are all along convex, not only per ambition, but between 
both ends. Grew s Mijdum. 

ConveRness. n. f. [from convex.] Spheroidical protuberance; 

convexity, _ 

* Convexo- 
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Convexo-concave, adj. Having the hollow on the inlide, 
correfponding to the external protuberance. 

Thefe are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave plates o 
glafs, which are every where of the fame thicknefs. Dew ton. 

To CONVT'Y. v. a. [eonveho, Latin.] 

1. To carry ; to tranfport from one place to another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours beyond the river, 
that they may convey me over ’till I come into Judea. Neb. ii. 7 . 

I will convey them bv fea in floats, unto the place thou fhalt 
appoint me. 1 Eiiigs, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 
any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 

3. To remove fecretly 

There was one conveyed out of my houie yefterday in this 
bafket. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inllrument of tranf minion ; to 
tran fm it. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the mind, before 
the fenfes have convened any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underftanding arc coeval with lenfation. Locke. 

5. To transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam's property or private dominion could not convey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit ail his father’s pofieffions, could not thereby come to have 
any fovereignity over his brethren. Locke. 

6. To impart, by means of fomething. 

What obftured light the heavTis did grant, 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shak. Com. of Err. 
Men fill one another’s heads with noife and founds, but con- 
vey not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

That which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being'taken notice of, there follows no 
fenfation. Locke. 

Sortie Tingle imperceptible bodies mud come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. ' Locke. 

Tn'ey give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any in our own 
tongue. Addijon s Spectator, NR 405. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

Others convey themfelves into the mind by more fenfes than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the bufinefs as I {hall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear . 

Co nveRance. n.f. [from convey.] 

1 . The aCt of removing any thing. 

'Fell her, thou mad’ft av/ay her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sh. R. III. 

2. Way for carriage or tranfporration. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named in the text. Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. T emple. 

3. The method of removing fcc.retlv from one place to another. 

Your hufband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 
ance : in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakefpeare. 

4. The means or inftrument by which any thing is conveyed. 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve 
Stuff’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Sh. Coriolan . 

5. I ranlmiffion ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defeending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
to pofterity. Loeke. 

6. Act of transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the aCt of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spertf. on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

I he very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shake/ Hamlet. 

This begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry* 
who found the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in jufticc 
he muft decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
fccret fubftitution of one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whole ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by lubtile conveyance, they draw out 
f cafual events, arifing from day to dav, ’till at lenoth thev 
be dean (pent. ' Hooker, bAn. f j 

l^lole conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of cofinage and knavery. Sfmfir’s Hulberd's Tale. 

i am this day come to furvey the T ower ; 

<-mce Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H VI 
Uin they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudibras, p. ii. c . 2. 
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Conve'yancer. n.f. [ from conveyance.] A lawyer wno 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

ConvL.R. n.f. [from convey.] One who carnes or tranf- 
mits any thing from one place or perfon to another . 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content themiel.es 
with one inch in fix hundred feet. ErereWood on Languages. 

Thofe who Hand before earthly princes, in the neareit de- 
gree of approach, who are the difpenfers of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themfelves. Aiterbury s Sermons. 

To CONVICT, v. a. [convinco, [Latin.] 

1. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. , . 

And they which heard it, being convifted by thei r own con- 

fcience, went out one by one. Jf v . u, \ 9 - 

Things, that at the firft flievv feemed poffihle, by ripping 
up the performance of them, have been convicted ct im- 
poftibility. Eton’s Holy U'br. 

2. To confute ; to difeover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon of any head, but experience 
of every hand, may well eonvidi it, yet will it not by divers 
be rejected. Broun s Vulgar Err ours, b.n.c. 6. 

Convi'ct. adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Conyi&ed ; 
detected in guilt. 

Before I be convift by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moil unlawful. Shak. R. III. 
By the civil law a perfon convifl, or confeffing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. 1 -dyiifn s Par ergon. 

Convict a papift he, and I a poet. Pope’s Epif . of Ilor. 

Co'nvict. n.f [from the verb.] A perfon call at the bar ; one 
found guilty of the crime charged againft him ; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. , 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
fpace of time both to the convidi' and to perfons confeffing, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. _ Ay life s Bar ergon. 

ConvFction. n.J'. [from convitt.] 

1. DeteClion of guilt, which is, in law, either when a man is 

outlawed, or appears and confeffes, or elfe is found guilty by 
the inqueft. Cowcl. 

The third beft abfent is condemn’d, 

ConviCt by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the ferpent none belongs, Milton s Par. LoJl. 

2. The aCt of convincing; confutation; the aCt of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to conviCt 
hereticks, can we think hejudgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to ufe the principal inftrument of their 
conviction , the light of reafon. Hooker, b. iii. f 8. 

The manner of his conviction was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him ; but as a Handing miracle, a iafting ar- 
gument, for the conviction of others, to the very end of the 
world. jitter bury s Sermons. 

Their wifiJom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft the con- 
viction of their own confidences. Swift. 

ConviRtive. adj. [from conviCt.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVFNCE. v. a. [convinco, Latin.] 

1. 'Fo force another to acknowledge a contefted pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring; to con- 
vince men of, and to perfuade them to, is no other but what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human confideration. Til/otJ'on. 

But having ftufted ev’ry form to ’fcape. 

Convinc’d of conqueft, he refum’d his fhape. Dryd. Virg. 
Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. Locke . 

2. To conviCt; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. Jude 15. 

The difeovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 

O fee k not to convince me of a crime, 

^ Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden . 

3. To evince; to prove ; to manifeft; to vindicate. 

Your Italy contains none fo accompliftted a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline . 

4. I o overpower ; to furmount. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure ; their malady convinces 
'Fhe great efiay of art. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

Knaves be fuch abroad. 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs, 

Convinc’d or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 

But they muft blab. Sbahfpeare's Othello. 

w hcn Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will ], with wine and waliel, fo convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Sbalefpcare’s Macbeth. 

Lonvi ncement. n.f. [from convince.] LonviCtion. 
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